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ABSTRACT 

The factors of people, technology, structure, and 
tasK provide a sociotechnical mwlel for understanding the essential 
elements of schools as organizations. Schools can ^ understood as 
cultures and managed as such. Effective schools focus on a 
task-oriented organizational culture that meaningfully involves all 
participants in the key elements of the decision-making process. The 
specific elements through which orgcuilzatlonal culture is preserved, 
expressed and conveyed ares (1) its history; (2) its symbolic myths 
and stories; (3) its espoused values and beliefs; (4) expectations 
for behavior; (5) rites and rituals which have symlxjlic value; and 
(6) heroes and heroines that symbolize the organization. These 
elements intersect and overlap to describe the organizational culture 
of a particular school. Quality education has been associated with 
factors that reflect small and rural schools, such as strong ties 
between community and schools, the presence of supportive 
interpersonal environments, and the development and nurturance of an 
academic climate that encourages organizational participants to 
achieve their individual potentials. The following strengths of rural 
and small schools may be conducive to establishing superior learning 
environments: (1) a lack of distinction between what belongs in 
school and what belongs in the community; (2) a kind of generalism 
which expects people to do whatever they are sible without specialized 
roles or strictly age--graded functions; (3) close and supportive ties 
between families and the school; (4) a sense of comfort and 
cooperative spirit among the students; and (5) rural independence and 
self-reliamce translated into the school setting. This paper contains 
21 reference notes. (ALL) 
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^lANAGIMG TOE ORGANIZATIONAL CULTURE OF RL'RAL SCHOOLS: 
Creatir^ Environments for Hunan Developnent 



Carl R. Steinhoff 
UnivsTsity of ^3evadaf Las Vegas 

Robert G. Owens 
Hofstra University 

This paper presents a model for understanding and managing the forces 
which enhance the effectivenesr of rural and sniall schools as educational 
organizations. We belie that effective schools should be managed so as to 
maximize the growth and development of the people in them: students and staff 
alike. The present unparalleled lack of confidence in /'wiierican public edu- 
cation, in our judgiirent, can only be turned around by develc^ing learning 
environments which stimulate human growth and development rather than limit it 
by insensitive and outdated bureaucratic structures. 

The School as a Sociotechnical System — Schools exist for the purpose of 

providing children the Knowledge, skills and attitudes necessary to assume 

their place in society. In our judgment the central administrative problran of 

schools is to manage them so that they become increasingly better places in 

which a^r children may live, learn, and grow. To achieve these goals the 

1 

school system must accomplish specific tasks. The school syst^n must prwide 
for buildings, st^ff, transportation, and a host of support services to 
achieve its mission. These tasks are organized within the framework of a 
structure that facilitates the accomplishment of organizational goals. The 
structure determines the way in which roles are organized, communication is 
carried out, tasks are acconplished, and decisions are made. 

In order to achieve its goals an organization also relies on the use of 
technology . Technology may include physical invent -ions such as the computer. 
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TV, FAX, and program innovations such as modular scheduling, grouping 
strategies, and other procedural inventions which facilitate the accomplish- 
ment of the mission of the school. 

Organizations are run by people . Through their organizational behavior 
people accomplish the goals of the organization. Individuals carry out their 
tasks within the context of a social system with quite distinct but often 
unstated values, beliefs and norms , 

Thus, the four factors of people, technology, structure and task,"^ 
provide a model for understanding the essential elenents of schools as 
organizations, it is by the creative management of these interactive sub- 
systems that organizational change is accotplished. The di^ran in Figure 1 
illustrates these relationships. 

It is obvious then that in order to change one eleanent of an organization 
one must be prepared to change all aspects of the enterprise. If, for example, 
conputer technology is to be introduced into the classroan, adjustments must 
be made to the nature of the expectations for teaching effectiveness (person), 
teacher-administrator ^performance (task) and the work flow process itself 
(structure). A fundamental law of nature is that you cannot change just one 
thing at a time. 

Organizational Climate — No matter how it is configured, the socio- 

technical system described above is perceived by organizational participants 

in ways that influence their behavior. The term organizational climate has 

b^n used to describe these perceptions and has been defined in a number of 

ways over the years. 
3 

ilalpin described climate as organizationally analagous to human person- 
ality. In an attempt to provide an expanded definition of climate. Forehand 

ERIC ^ 




Flsure 1 

Interacting change variables in complex organization. Adapted from Harold J. 
Leavitt, '"Applied Organizational Change in Industry: Structural. Technological 
and Humanistic Approaches/' in James G. March, ed.. Handbook of Organiza- 
tions © 1965 by Rand McNally College Publishing Company. Chicago, Figure 1, 
p. 1 145. 

Source: Robert G. Owens and Carl R. Stienh if. Administering Change In Schools . 
Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall. 
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and Gilmer described organizational climate as "the set of characteristics 
that (a) distinguish the organization from other organizations, (b) are 
relatively enduring over tin«, and (c) influence the behavior of people in 
the organizaticxi." 

In 1968 # Tagiuri extemied the definition of climate so as to emphasize 
and include the full rar^e of the perceptions of an organization's partici- 
pants. He defined climate as follows: "Organizational climate is a relatively 
enduring quality of the internal environment of an organization tliat (a) is 
experienced by ics menbers, {b) influences their behavior, and (c) can be 

described in terms of the values of a particular set of characteristics (or 

5 

attributes) of the organization." According to T^iuri dimensions of climate 
include (a) ecology — the physical and material aspects of organizational 
environments, (b) milieu — the social characteristics of individuals and groups 
in the organization, (c) social system — the social dimension concerned with 
the patterned relationsnip of f^rfjns and groups, and (d) culture — ths 
dimension concerned with beliefs, values, and meanings. 

Tagiuri 's taxoncany has prrovided a useful tool for examining the litera- 
ture pertaining to organizational climate. ArxJerson^ developcxJ an interactive 
model showing all the possible relatioiiships airong Xagiuri's factors and th^ir 
interactions with school climate (see Figure 2), Using this frameworK as a 
guide, she fourd that the majority of climate researchers studied the social 
system and culture dimensions and tended not to emphasize the dijrensions of 
ea>logy and milieu. 

In this paper we have elected to concentrate on these social and cultural 
dimensions, but we do not diminish the inportance ot the other factors in 
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understanding tho impact of climate on the behavior ot organizational 
participants. 

Organizational Culture — Organizational culture is "...a pattern o£ basic 
assunptions-^inventedr discovered, or developed by a given group as it learns 
to cope with its problems of external adaptation and internal 
integration— that have worked well enough to be considered valid and, 
therefore, to be tai^ght to new monbers as the correct way to perceive, think, 
and feel m relation to those problrans." The study of patterns of these 

R 

assumptions has focused on control niechanisms, values, assumptions, and 

9 . 

norms, iustory, traditions, 

ceremonies, rituals, heroes, symbols, and infonnal networks, as well as 

•J 1 

internalized solutions to internal and external probl^ns. 

Hie literature on effective schools has tended to emphasize the 
importance of cultural characteristics such as social-cultural norms regarding 
collaborative problem solving, shared conraitment to mutual values and goals, 
and social norms that reinforce intrini^ic motivation. Successful high 
schools have been described as having a strorx^ sense ot ccxnmunity and values 
that support the bonding tetween am" among participants and between the 

Q 

participants and the school itself. 

Organizational structures that are flexible rather than rigid have been 
noted as being facilitative of an effective learning environment. Thus the 
administrative provision for a safe and orderly environment, clearly stated 
objectives, and high expectations for students are conditions precedent for 
effective learning to take place. 

Clearly, then, effective schools are organizations whose processes are 
focused on a task-oriented organizational culture that meaningfully involves 
all organizational participants in the key elements of the decision making 
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process. Vte take the view that schools can be understood as cultures » and 

therefore must be managed as such. That is, ^ do not view culture as 

something that a school has but, rather, that culture is scroething an 

15 

organization is» 

Ihe specific elements through which the symbolism of organizational 
culture is preserved, expressed and conveyed are: 

1. history of the organization? 

2. symbolic myths and stories about the organization; 

3. espoused values and beliefs of the organization; 

4. expectations for behavior in the organization? 

5. rites and rituals which have symbolic value in the organization; 

6. heroes and heroines that symbolize the organization. 

These elements intersect and overlap, as shown in Figure 3, to describe the 
organizational culture of a particular school. The description of these 
elements tafcen together by organizational participants may be expressed as the 
root metaphor ot the organization. 

It is important then ior adminis-trators and teachers to become managers 
of thexr schools' organizational culture. Attempts to shape a school's 
culture cannot be limited to ics more obvious public and visible mani- 
festations. It is necessary for educators to stop and maKe public and 
explicit the hidden basic assuii^Jtions concerning the behavior, speech, 
artifacts, and technology in the organization in which they worK. 

It follows that administrators must manage the sociotechnical systan 
(people, task, structure, and technology) so as to create organizational 
cultures that optimize opportunities for learning and personal development. 
These growth-enhancing cultures are characterized by: 
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SOURCE: .wens, Robert G. and Steinhoff. Carl 
A paper Dr^sented at the Annual 
Association. Session 43.36. New 



''To«ara a Theory of Oroanuatlona 1 Culture, " 
Meeting of the American EducationaJ Researcn 
0«^leans» Louisiana. April 8. 1988. 
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U A normative environment that promotes intellectual stimulation and 
acadt^snic attainment. F^cognition of the accomplishments of staff and 
students in all their manifestations must be an adninistrative 
priority; 

2. ^^ proactive administrative style that emphasizes participative 

decision making , collegiality^ and instructional leadership? and 

3- llie maintenance of a "facilitating" organizational structure that 

provides safety, order , and purpose fulness without harsh and rigid 

bureaucratic control • 

The nature and quality of a school's organizational culture is often 

transmitted throujh the vehicle of metaphor. Successful school cultures are 

often descriU'd by teacliers as a Broadway Show or a Pallet y with the principal 

characterized as a Mae, tro and Mentor > In such schools the teachers see 

themselves as artists and performers • Oa the opposite end of the scale some 

teachers have classified t leir schools as Hie Little Shop of Horrors where 

anything can net you — and it often does. The principal of such a school has 

17 

been descriix?d by the statt as a ^elf-HJleaning SLatue * 

Ttiere are a variety of structured r standardized instruments currently 
available to assess the qualitative nature of a school's environment and we 
have included a brief description of these measures, lable 1 presents the 
factor structure and tyfXDlogy of each instrument that measures scxne aspect of 
an onjanizat ion's environment. Table 2 provides a descriptive comparison of 
the factors which characterize the end-^points ol each continuum. Factor 
definitions for the Organizational Clijnate Description Questionnaire, Profile 
Of School Index, ^pix Control Index and Organizational Climate Index are 
listed in Appendix A. 
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TABLE 1 



AUTHOR 



Likert 



HaXpln 



Hi 11 owe 
et« al. 



ORGANIZATIONAL CLIMATE CONSTRUCTS 
CLIMATE INVENTORY CONCKPTS MEASURED 



TYPOLOGY 



Profile of School 



Organizational 
Climate Description 
Questionnaire 



Pupil 
Control 
Index 



Leadurnhip Processes System 
Motivational Forces 12 3 4 

Coimnuni cat ions Processes 

Decision-Making Processes Exploitive Benevolent Consultative Participative 
Goal-Setting Processes 
Control Processes 



Intimacy 
Uisengageoent 
Esprit 
Hindrance 

Thrust 
Consideration 
Aloofness 
Production Emphasis 

Patterns of 
Social Control 



Closed 



'Open 



Custodial Humanistic 



Stern & Organizational 
Steinhoff Climate Index 
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Inteliectual Climate 
Achievement Standards 
Personal Dignity 
Task Ef fectivenessi 
Urderllnees 
Impulse Control 



Catabolic 



-Anabolic 



Rensis LIKERT. The Human Organigatlon; Its Management 
and Value. (Hew York; McGraw-3111, 1967). 

The Organlgational Climate 



Andrew HALPIN and Don Croft. 

of Schools . (Chicago: Midwest Admin, Center, 

Univ. Of Chicago, 1963). 
Donald WILLOWER, er. al. The School and Pupil Control 

Ideology . (Univ. Park, PAs Penn State Studies* 

Monograph i 24, 1967). 
Carl STEINHOFF. "Organisational Climate in a Public 

School System. Final Report . USOE contract No, 

OE-4-10-225 (Proj. S-0B3) , 1965, 
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TABLE 2 

ORGANIZATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS BY TYPOLOGY 
Orgy nizatlonal Cliwate Descriptive Questioncairei 



Closgd 

Low £sprlt 
High Disengagesexit 
Low Consideration 
Low Thrust 

Profile of a School; 

S ystem 1 
Authoritarian Leadership 
Poor Motivation 
Weak Commmication 
Weak Interaction 
Unilateral Decision-Haking 

and Goal Setting 
Hierarchical Control Processes 
Weak Performance Goals 

Organizational Climate Index; 

Catabolic 
Low Intellectual Clijnate 
Low Achievement Standards 
Low Personal Dignity 
Low Organizational Effectiveness 
High Orderliness 
High Impulse Control 

Pupil Control Ideology; 

Custodial 
Concern with maintenance of order 
Students stereotyped 
Rigid pupil-teacher status hierarchy 

Flow of power unilateral and downward 

Theory X orientation regarding pupil 
motivation 



Open 

High Esprit 
Low Disengagement 
High Consideration 
High Thrust 



System 4 

Participative & Supportive Leadership 

High Motivation 

Strong Communication 

Warm and Close Interaction 

Shared Goal Setting & Decision-Making 

Processes 
Collegial Control Processes 
High Performance Goals 



Anabolic 
High Intellectual Climate 
High Achievement Standards 
High Personal Dignity 
High Organizational Effectiveness 
Moderate Orderliness 
High Impulse Expression 



Humanistic 

Learning viewed as cooperative enterprise 

Internal controls stressed 

Dignity of student & satisfaction of 

himan needs stressed 
Open channels of communication between 

teachers & students stressed 
Theory Y orientation 
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lihile each conceptual system presents its own unique view of the organization 

of learning environments, the similarities of the end-points are striking. A 

number of new research findings support the effectiveness of Ogen, Anabolic, 

System 4, and Humanistic school environments in proroting student achievement 

18 

and organizational effectiveness. 

Crucial Factors in Organizational Change — ^There are a variety of ways to 
identify and classify strategies of organizational change. Chin and Bennis 
developed a three-part typology into which they grouped various change tactics 
according to the fundamental assunptions upon which they are based. They 
labeled the three types as follows: (1) empirical-rational strategies, (2) 
normative-reeducative strategies, and (3) power-coercive strategies. 

Elnpirical-rational strategies are predicated upon the assumption that 
people are rational and, therefore, v^en seme new or better way of doing 
things is discovered it will be adopted. A typical tactic associated with 
this strategy is research, development, and diffusion (R, D, & D). 

The nomative-reeducative strategy of change is based on the notion that 
an organization is a social system and that institutional norms shape tlie 
behavior of those who work in it. That is, if the norms and values of the 
social systcam have a causive relationship to an individual's organizational 
behavior, then charge must involv reeducation which leads to the adoption of 
new, more adaptive, and functional norms. A typical tactic associated with 
this strategy is Organizational Development problem solving activities. 

The power-coercive general strategy for change relies upon the use of 
sanctions — actual or potential— to achieve its aims. Change is achieved 
through the use of power. A typical power-coercive tactic involves the use of 
political power. 
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Administering Change in Schools — As we have pointed out there are four 
Key organizational subsystsns that, taken together, are fundamental to the 
administration of change in schools. These subsystems are interrelated in 
such a way that attempts to make significant changes in one will induce 
canpliraentary changes in the other. The correlation of organizational forces 
these subsystens represent are perceived by organizational participants both 
consciously and unconsciously. This j^ysical, individual, social, arxi j^y- 
chological matrix of social norms, values, arxJ traditions, history, rituals, 
and significant personages are referred to collectively as organizational 
culture. 

We have shown that there are a number of change strategies, with 
atteraiant tactics, that may be selectively utilized to alter subsystems of 
pec^le, task, structure, and technology. These changes ultijnately lead to a 
change in the normative climate of the org^ization. A inodel which provides a 
conceptual basis for the systematic plannirg and management of the change 
process is presented in Figure 4. 

Managing Organizational Culture in Rural Schools — Creatir^ a develop- 
mental organizational culture for the ten million students in rural and snail 
schools pc«es many difficult problems, not the least of which is defining the 

concept of "rural" itself. Rural education has been defined in both quali- 

20 

tative and quantitative terms. 
21 

IXinne has stated that rural education is defined by traditional rural 
strengths. They are: 

1. A lack of distinction between what "belongs" in school and what 
"belongs" in the ccaimunity; 
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2. A kind of general ism which expects people to do whatever they are 
able without specialized roles or strictly age-graded functions? 

3. Close and supportive ties between families and the school? 

4. A sense of canfort and cooperative spirit among the school children; 
and 

5. Rural independence and self-reliance translated into the school 
setting, 

Ihis strong nomative environment may have positive or negative conse- 
quences. The nature of ccanmunity involveanent is such that it may spawn 
insularity because of in-breeding and therefore limit ©nj^sis on intellectual 
and acadCTiic achiev«nent. 

Conversely, quality education has been associated with strong ties 
between coninunity and schools r the presence of supportive interpersonal 
environments, and the development and nurturance of an academic climate that 
encourages each organizational participant to achieve his/her potential. Ihus 
the very nature of rural and small schools may be conducive to establishing 
superior learning envirorsi^nts. 

Hie model presented in Figure 4 is a generic one. One brief exanple of 
how it might be utilized in rural schools is presented for illustrative 
purposes. 

The first step in creating an environment for hianan development would be 
to conceive of it In metaphorical terms- One could raise questior^s about the 
values and norms that would characterize such a school. \Jhati for example, 
are the expectations for the roles of teachers, adnirustrators, and stuttents 
in an intellectually stimulating and achiev«iient-oriented environment? 
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The literature cited has given sone clues to just what such a learning 
environment vrould look like, but it is not our role nor indeed our desire to 
be prescriptive in this matter. It is, rather, our intent to show that the 
metaphor one does intend to adopt achievei reality through the judicious 
engineering of the organizational subsystems described in our model. Ihe 
techniques for modifyiixf these subsystems are well known and their validity 
and effectiveness are a matter of record. It is in our hands to determine 
whether or ot our children are educated in the Starship Enterprise or the 
Little Shop of Horrors . 
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Organizational Climate Descriptive Questionnaire Subtests 
Teacher Behavior 

1. Disencaoement - the tendency to be going though the motions 

:!. HindraiiCG - che feeling of being burdened with routine duties and paperwork 

3. Esprit - the feeling or morale or teamwork 

4. Intimacy - gocial-needs satisfaction 

Principal Behavior 

5. Aloftness - perceived social distance and impersonality 

6. Production Emphasis - the extent to which the principal emphasizes close 

supervision 

7. Thrust - refers to the principal's efforts to move the organization 

through hard work 

8. Consideration - measure of the principal's tendency to deal with teachers 

in human terms 



Profile of Organization (School) Subtests 



Organ i-.:aticr.al Characteristics 

1. :_aadersniD Processes - the extent to which superiors display supportive 
behavior toward others 

2. Motivational Forces - the manner in which motives are utilized to gain 
organizational objectives 

3. Communication Process - the amount of interaction and communication aimed 
at achieving organization's objectives 

4. Interaction- Influence Process - the amount of teamwork present in the 
organization 

5. Decision-Making Process - the level at which decisionL are made in the 
organization 

6. Goal Setting - the process used in goal setting; e.g. level of group 
participation 

7. Control Process - the level at which primary responsibility exists for 
the exercise of control 

8. Performance Goals and Training - the level of performance goals that 
superiors seek to have the organization achieve 
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Orgam-zatio&al Climate Index xactor Definitions 



Intellectual Cliaate - Schools vith higb scores on this factor have environaents 
that are perceived as being conductive to scholarly intere.<;t5 in the huaanitieSt 
arts« and sciences* Stafl and physical plant are s^en to be facilitative of 
these interests and the general worK atmosphere is characterized by intelXectuaX 
activities; and pursuits. 

Achievement Standards - Environments with hi|^ scores on this factor are perceived 
to stress high standards: of personal aehievenent. ^sks are miceessi^Xar 
completed and high levels of motivation and energy are maintained. Seof^snition 
is given for work of good quality and quantity and the Ftaff i?? expecttfd to 
achieve at the highest levels. 

Personal Dignity - Organizational climates scoring high on this factor respect the 
Integra ty of the individual and provide a supportive environment • ^ere is a 
sense of fair play and openness in the vorking environment. 

Or frani aa ti onal £f f cc tivene s ^ - 5c2mo1s with high scores on this factor have work 
environments that encourage axul facilitate the effective performance of tasks. 
Work programs are planned and well organized, and people work together 
effectively to meet organizational objectives. 

Ord ermines*: - Bigh scores on this factor are indicative of a press for organizational 
.•structure and procedural oz^erliness. Neatness counts and there are pressures 
to conform to a defined norm of personal appearance and in«5titutional iirage. 
There are set procedures and teachers are expected to follow them. 

Impulse Control - High scores on this factor imply a j?reat ceal of constraint and 
organisational reptrictiv 'ness in the work enviroaaent. Tliere is little 
opportunity for personal expression or for any form of ispuif^ve behavior. 



